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COMMUNISM. 


§ Sore spiritual influences of selfishness, in- 
terfering with the mind’s freedom, make it 
difficult clearly to conceive of a state of soci- 
ety free from selfishness—such as true Com- 
munism. ‘The instinct will go before the un- 
derstanding, in our reachings after such a 
state. There isa natural feeling that Com- 
munism is the heavenly condition, and there- 
fore the true and ultimate state of human 
nature. And yet itis very difficult in what 
may be called the obscurantism of selfishness, 
to define Communism. Any penny-a-liner 
can knock you down flat on that subject, with 
a stroke of his pen, in such a world as this. 
If you undertake to define the state of the 
angels, or the commonwealth of the day of 
Pentecost, he will cut you off with the asser- 
tion that selfishness is really indispensable to 
human nature—that a social condition which 
involves the abolishment of selfishness, is en- 
tirely Utopian, and not to be thought of. 
And not only so, but he will go on and defend 
on philosophical grounds, as an absolute, ulti- 
mate necessity, the individualism and individ- 
ual-property system that now exists. He 
will defend the selfish principle on philosoph- 
ical grounds, as though it were the ultimate state 
of human nature, and there was no_ possibility 
of its being changed. You will find he has 
the up-hill side of you in the whole argument ; 
your mind does not work well in the presence 
of such influences, and it is difficult to make 
out a satisfactory defense. Nevertheless, if 
there is to be any defense, somebody must 
force through this obscurantism, and learn to 
conceive of and defend true Communism— 
Communism with God, the angels, the Prim- 
itive Church, and the whole family of God. 
And for our part, we are willing to work up- 
hill in this undertaking as long as it is neces- 
sary. 

People in this country love and defend Re- 
publicanism, or individual liberty. And yet 
it is allowed by all reflecting men, and is even 
received as a popular doctrine, that liberty 
such as this country enjoys, requires a certain 
stage of civilization, as its condition and basis. 
It is well understood and conceded among us, 


that a nation must have a certain amount of 
education and of religious principle, in order 
to be fit for the self-government of republican- 
ism. On these grounds, there are not many 
who would favor the direct, gross extension 
of democratic institutions to the ignorant na- 
tions of Europe, and to the heathen that are 
beyond them. There are but few, indeed, 
who would maintain that even France and 
Ireland are prepared for republicanism. It 
is on these grounds too, that slavery is justi- 
fied, so far as it can be justified. 

It appears, then, that we have one very 
good thing—a thing that everybody praises, 
and calls glorious—which yet cannot be re- 
alized and enjoyed under all circumstances ; 
and which, assumed in improper circumstan- 
ces would be very disastrous; as, for instance, 
the working of republican institutions in 
France in 1789, was as disastrous then and 
there, as it has been glorious in this country. 

The people of this country, if they have 
learned that principle, should have good sense 
and logic enough to generalize from it, and 
admit that there may be a yet higher ideal 
state, which is entirely desirable, and entirely 
practicable under right conditions, which is 
yet incompatible with existing barbarism and 
selfishness. They should apply the same 
principle to this superior state, that they find 
applicable to republicanism ; and expect dis- 
aster or success according to the conditions 
and circumstances in which it is attempted. 

We think we have made room now to say, 
That as liberty—republicanism—is a higher 
and happier state of human existence than sla- 
very or despotism, but cannot be enjoyed ex- 
cept by the civilized ; so, Communism is a vast- 
ly higher state than mere liberty, though it 
requires a still higher degree of civilization for 
its enjoyment. 

Jesus Christ was most manifestly a Commu- 
nist. He said to his Father, “all mine are 
thine, and thine are mine:” and then di- 
rectly upon that, prayed that all believers 
might be one, “‘ even as he and the Father were 
one.” That certainly isa prayer for Commu- 
nism. His relation to the Father is that of a 
thorough Communist. And for a moment, as 
it were, on the day of Pentecost, his Communism 
manifested itself between believers: ‘all that 
believed, were together, and had all things 
common.” It seems to us to be self-evident to 
the instincts of mankind, if not to their under- 
standings, that Communism is the state of 
heaven, and that Communism is the only pos- 
sible development of the heart of Christ, and 
in fact, of human nature. It would seem not 





to require any argument (inasmuch as men’s 


convictions are already formed in spite of them- 
selves), to demonstrate that the relation of all 
believers in Jesus Christ, as they gather around 
him in a perfect state, is a family relation—a 
marriage relation—in which they can say to 
him and each other as he says to the Father, 
‘ All mine are thine, and thine are mine’”’— 
a state in which they come into the inheritance 
of all things. 

There cannot be any mistake, then, about the 
main point; and that is, that Communism is a 
higher state of human existence than mere lib- 
erty, and individualism. And if you say that 
Communism, thus define€—Communism that 
proceeds from vital relations with Jesus Christ, 
such as exists in heaven, is too high a state— 
too far out of our reach to be thought of in this 
world—then we ask, why do you use the Lord’s 
prayer, “ Thy kingdom-come, thy will be done 
on earth, as itis done in heaven?” For evi- 
dence that it is not impossible for Communism 
to be realized on earth, we point to the day of 
Pentecost, where all must see there was a de- 
velopment ot it—a small, but actual beginning. 
And who knows but that at this distance, man- 
kind have advanced so that what was then pus- 
sible only for a moment, is now possible on a 
larger scale, and for perpetuity ? 

Again, we appeal to still lower and more fa- 
miliar facts. People have clear ideas of the 
family relation: and the family relation is a 
state of Communism. Every one praises and 
delights in the idea of a family ; it is referred 
to as all that is left us of paradise, and the ba- 
sis of all good in society. Well, that is Com- 
munism, so far as it goes. If there is any dis- 
tinction between the family state, and the 
broader condition of society, it is just there.— 
In the family, Communism reigns ; and abroad, 
Individualism. Now it cannot be very diffi- 
cult to conceive that the family relation should 
be extended-—should unite families, and spread 
through all minds, so that a whole nation, and 
at last the whole world, should become one fam- 
ily. Let simply the spirit and principle that 
makes home delightful, be extended, and you 
have the element of universal Communism. It 
is the spirit that realizes unity of feeling and 
interest—that excludes from between broth- 
ers the barter and buying and selling of aliens, 
and keeps alive the solidarity of kindred life ; 
this is all that makes home delightful ; it is the 
family spirit—it is Communism. Thus we 
have already little beginnings of Communism 
the world over ; wherever a family is, there is 
Communism. There is Communism between 
the mother and child—Communism between 
the husband and wife, where there is love and 





decency—and Communism between brothers 
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and sisters, until they become hardened, and 
scattered. The whole essence and virtue of 


4 ? the family spirit, and of “home, sweet home,” 


«ig Communism, wherever it exists, even in a 
partial, shadowy degree. It does not seem 
altogether improper and Utopian, then, to think 
of condensing families—melting them together, 
and extending the feeling of conganguinity— 
which is in fact the actual relation of the whole 
race, though it has been long ago forgotten in 
the scattered condition of mankind. We see 
no reason why it may not be looked for and 
hoped for as possible, in this world. But 
whether it is attainable or not, we claim that it 
shall be admitted to be a superior state. If it 
is too high for us—so high that any attempt 
after it is Utopian—so be it. But we certain- 
ly ought not to decry it for that reason, any 
more than the Hottentots should decry liberty 
because they cannot attain and sustainit. If 
we would think them fools-to decry liberty on 
philosophical grounds, because it is not adapted 
to their condition, why should not the angels 
think us fools if we decry Communism, simply 
because we are not prepared for it? Putting 
aside the personal reference, and looking at 
the subject abstractly, the least a person can 
do, is to admit that Communism is a superior 
state—as much superior to mere individual 
liberty, as liberty is higher than slavery. 

Now let us look for a moment at the condi- 
tions which may make this state possible. 


It is allowed that the conditions requisite 
for liberty, are education and religious princi- 
ple. We do not expect any nation to be able 
to sustain republican institutions, unless there 
is a good religious conscience—fear of God, 
and free schools. And with these conditions, 
we suppose that any nation may enjoy the 
liberty of republicanism. ‘ 


Now corresponding to those two conditions, 
the pre-requisites of Communism evidently are 
simply a higher state of religious experience, 
and of education ; that is, salvation from sin, 
and inspiration.” Salvation from sin is the 
abolishment of selfishness. Now all the argu- 
ments against Communism, are based on the 
assumption that it is proposed to undertake it 
with material in the present state of selfishness. 
It is objected that Communism cannot be es- 
tablished, because men are selfish. But the 
question remains, Is it necessary that men 

_ Should be selfish? Is there no way to abolish 
selfishness? If there is not, then true Com- 
munism is estopped. But it is at least sup- 
posable that Jesus Christ, who expressly said 
that he came into the world to save people from 
sin—who is called “the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world’’—has in 
store grace and wisdom by which selfishness 
can be abolished. We have not yet fathomed 
the unsearchable riches of his grace. The 
world, with all its light, is bound yet to be 
modest in its pretensions to knowledge of the 
Bible, and of true religion; and if it is sup- 
posable that salvation from sin is a proposal 
of the gospel of Christ yet to be discovered 
and realized, the most essential condition of 





Communism may yet be seen in the world. 

The other condition of Communism, we have 
said, is an advanced state of education, viz., 
inspiration. Have we not some reason to 
hope even for this? The signs of the times 
are clearly pointing to the universal recogni- 
tion of something like inspiration in the experi- 
ence of this wonderful age. The invisible 
world is certainly pressing upon us in various 
ways. And who knows but the same spirit 
that was in Jesus Christ and upon the apos- 
tles, will yet come upon all flesh, so that “ our 
young men shall see visions, and our old men 
dream dreams, and our sons and daughters 
prophesy,” and inspiration be a universal 
blessing ? 

With these two conditions—salvation from 
sin, and inspiration—which are in fact only 
advanced stages of religious principle and ed- 
ucation, mankind will be prepared for some- 
thing better than liberty. Our common 
schools, and the lower forms of religious ex- 
perience, are sufficient for the establishment 
of liberty—republicanism. But is it not ra- 
tional to suppose, that with the great advance 
in education and religion that we contemplate, 
mankind will be prepared for something 
higher than mere republicanism ? 

What is the higher state that must come in 
for the final liberation of mankind? We an- 
swer, It is the state of heaven—the spirit 
and principle of the day of Pentecost; that is 
Communism. We donot ask mankind to be- 
lieve in the possibility of Communism in a state 
of selfishness—in the ordinary state of man- 
kind. But we do ask them to believe in the 
possibility of a higher form of civilization—a 
more perfect work of the grace of God in 
men’s hearts than they have yet experienced, 
abolishing selfishness ; and a more perfect ed- 
ucation, by the reception of inspiration. Then 
on that basis, with the hope of such conditions, 
we ask them to believe in the possibility of 
Communism, and to aspire unto it. We ask 
men at least not to be illiberal towards those 
who are seeking this state, and who believe in 
its possibility. It would be ungenerous and 
absurd for the French people to try to level 
us down to their impotency, and to batter us 
with arguments to prove that we cannot pos- 
sibly maintain republican institutions, because 
they have found it impossible. Every true- 
hearted Frenchman will say to the American 
nation, “*Go on. Whether we are able to 
maintain republican institutions or not, we are 
glad to see that there is a people who can; 
and we know that their advance will help us.” 
So, we ask the world not to judge all by the 
general condition, but to encourage those who 
are pressing forward in improvement, to go on. 
If we ever expect to see the heavenly state on 
earth, if the world is ever to advance beyond 
liberty to Communism, there must be a begin- 
ning somewhere ; and probably at first the 
movement will be attempted by a small number. 

We believe the people of this country are 
really much nearer a preparation for this new 
step in civilization, than is generally imagined. 





It is evident that the expansion of liberty in 
its present form of individualism, and its pres- 
ent state of religion and education, has done 
its work and reached its maturity with a large 
class in this country; and hence, that if pro- 
gress is to goon, Communism is the next step 
before them. There will be no further possi- 
bility of going forward, without accepting that 
for which they have prayed—the will of God 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The progress of mankind in social and po- 
litical elevation, may be clearly divided into 
four distinct stages—Despotism, Constitution- 
alism, Republicanism, and Communism. The 
three first are now exhibited in different parts 
of the world ; the fourth, on a great scale, is 
yet tocome. Russia, in the East, clings to 
the despotic, absolute principle. The other 
parts of Europe have advanced so far as to 
demand constitutional governments, and some 
are looking forward to republicanism. ~ In this 
country we have gained republicanism ; and 
some may think that we have thereby reached 
the highest point of development. But surely 
there is another stage before us. All this 
talk about socialism that is filling the ears of 
the world, is evidence of a transition toward 
that future stage. It does not belong to re- 
publicanism. The business of republicanism 
is, to set men free—to keep them from injuring 
each other, and then leave every man to take 
care of himself. This is all. Hence the 
movement of the popular mind towards com- 
bination, as in Odd Fellowship, Protective 
Unions, Associations, &c., is asign of transi- 
tion beyond republicanism. 


Itis the age of Communism that is coming. 
All the signs are on hand. If there were no 
God, or if things were going on forever under 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, we 
might then calculate as Fourier did, that it 
would take three or four hundred years to in- 
troduce the “age of harmony,” and much 
more the age of Communism, which he scarce 
looked for at all. But we live in new times, 
and under another king; salvation from sin 
has gained a foothold in the world, and is 
known to be a possible thing; and inspiration 
is known to be a possible thing; and with 
these two points established, we have al- 
ready the main conditions of the age of Com- 
munism. 


ANSWERS—DIRECT AND CIRCUM- 
STANTIAL. 

HE Parasite charges in his letter to 

J. H. N. (see Cir., p. 305), that every 
one who comes to the Community is disap- 
pointed, not finding things here as repre- 
sented. There are several answers which 
might be made to this assertion. One would 
be that impulsive, indignant denial which rises 
from the hearts of all of us, and which ‘ Touch- 
stone” would call, giving the lie direct. An- 
other answer would be the fact that the Com- 
munity has never been represented to be a 
good place for pleasure-seekers, but only for 
soldiers, and those who are willing to die for 
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the truth. We might produce copies of letters 
innumerable, warning applicants to count the 
cost; and the diligent reader of our paper 
might safely be appealed to in proof of this 
position. Fora third answer, we might cite 
the number of persons who have applied for 
re-admission after once leaving us. Their 
second application could not certainly be made 
in ignorance of what they will find here. Yet 
it is so common for persons that have lived 
here once and left us, to want to come back 
after a while, that we expect nothing else. 
If persons are discontented here, their discon- 
tent is generally intolerable when they get 
away. But the answer we should make at 
last is this: The disappointment which per- 
sons suffer here is chargeable, not to the 
Community but to themselves. Most of us 
can say that we have been disappointed in 
ourselves. We have found ourselves more 
selfish and small-hearted than we supposed. 
We have found the crucible of Community 
circumstances more severe in its tests than we 
had conceived. We have found criticism as 
it can be applied by such a body, far more 
searching and surgical than we were prepared 
for. We have found in short that the birth 
from selfishness into Communism is one of 
pain and sorrow. What woman ever an- 
ticipated her hour—and yet when it is over 
she remembereth no more the anguish for joy 
that she hath a child. So our disappointment 
in Community is swallowed up of joy that we 
are made better, that we are being conformed 
to the standard of heavenly character. H. 


LOVE-LETTER BY THE PARASITE. 


gee following letter in Mr. Mills’s handwrit- 
ing has come into our hands by the chances 
of war ; and as an important part of it relates to 
our Community, and indirectly involves us in 
some responsibility, we are free to publish it. 
Itis very amusing, but also very important as a 
disclosure of the character and intrigues of the 
writer. It was written while Mills was with 
the Kellys in Pennsylvania, after his first 
connection with the Community, and after his 
Rickel break-down, but before his second con- 
nection. As a specimen of courtship it is, like 
all his other operations in that line, an attempt 
to carry his point by boring, goading, and fore- 
ing, and like all his other attacks, appears to 
have been quite unsuccessful—which we think 
reflects credit on the good sense of the lady. 
Mills incidentally discloses, in this production, 
a phase of his character which is new even to 
us, viz., his leaning to the Spiritualist philosophy 
of “affinities.” His mixture of this with his 
commendations of us makes a compound that 
we do not understand, and should not wish to 
be held responsible for. It is easy to see the self- 
ish purpose of getting the lady away from her 
other lover and appropriating her to himself, 
which is at work underneath all Mills’s pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness ; and this same 
selfish purpose undoubtedly made him praise 
the Community, hoping that the Community 
or at least its principles would be bait and trap 





to help his intrigue. But his eulogy of us is 
valuable in one respect, which we wish the 
reader specially to note. He tells distinctly 
what his views were just before his second con- 
nection with us in regard to our method of hold- 
ing property. Study the passage we have ital- 
icized in the latter part of the letter, and see 
whether it looks like a definition of a partner- 
ship. 
MILLS’S LETTER TO JENNIE. 


“ Dearly kind and beloved Friend, the Sabbath 
morning I last saw you I saftly arrived to Mr 
Kelly the same Evening. But not with those 
feellings of joy, that I could wish. I felt 
grieved all day. Yea many days after, And I 
Still feel an uncommon interest for you .that 
this Pen nor tongue cant express. Oh, ‘Jennie 
I wish you could feel and know the tender 
workings of my hearte But I will not dwell on 
my feellings no more in this letter then I can 
help. I have not told you but a little of my 
History. What I have told you, you may rely 
on as truthfully told. The subject of this let- 
ter Dear Jennie, will be one of the deepest en- 
treaty to you. And what I write in this letter, 
I feel impressed to entreat of you to keep it and 
never have it lost or destroyed, for there may 
be something in the future that this letter may 
have something to do with you. If I feel im- 
pressed to write you after this letter, and after 
this one draw a letter from you, I shall write on 
the subject of the Association that I have spo- 
ken of, [have much to say to you but shall not in 
this letter. I will then explain all things that I 
feel is proper, and will interest you. But now 
I must come to the subject of this letter. Dear 
Jennie I feel willing to give you up, in the same 
way I did when I left you. That is if you see 
one that you Love well enough to choose him 
for your Bosom Partner for Life, take him And 
may God grant that you may have peace and 
harmony through Life, this Dear Jennie is and 
shall be my prayer, But Oh, Dear Jennie I 
cannot give my consent for you to choose one 
that will abuse you, or a wicked person for you 
to spend your day with, Oh, let me warn you 
against this awful deceptive trap. of the Devil. 
Neither mary a fop that only * a change of 
raimint. you may find some one that is yon- 
ger than myself, and more beautiful, but beauty 
soon fades and grows old, But remember 
what I tell you, that you will never will find 
one that loves you better or that feels more for 
your well fare. I can give you up when I can feel 
that you are safte. you must not think strange 
why I feel so for you, I will tell you the phi- 
losophy of it. you belong to the same man- 
sion that 1 do or we are near the same affin- 
ity. You may not feel so nigh to me as I do 
to you, My nearness to you is not excited by 
any worldly motive nor carnal leadings, for I 
will assure you, I feel self possessed I have 
been trained at the School of christ, not to 
trust in the arms of flesh for my joys, for if I 
do, thay will slide a way like the beautiful 
flower after it is taken from its native home. 
You may not understand this idea, but I will ex- 
plain further. You know this world is to some 
extent classified of. But not truly as they will 
in the mansion of christ. I do not believe 
in any divitions there among the blest. But 
affinity may be the law of Love there as well 
as here But on a much more Heavenly bacis, 
Here our attraction are temporary and there 
true charater uncertain, and time can only prove 
it. Oh, Dear Jenny let me now paint to you 
facts that you will have good reason to believe 
is true, after have told my story, and will tell 
it with all modesty, and refinement, as the case 
and good sense of politeness deserves, Look 
at your sex and see there slavish condition 
from marriage to the Grave, and not only wives 
But Husbands also. Your sex are in bondage 
worse than the Blacks at the South and I could 
convince you of this, if this letter was devoted 
or design for it I will by your permition offir a 





few remark. Look at the pitiful condition of 
your sex and see there suffering from marriage 
till they are consigned away in the Ground and 
her lovely sprit is welcome to her long home 
where there is peace and fredom. I say look 
at her condition. She is compelled to bare 
children. She has one in her arms, or at her 
Brest and bareing an other at the same time, 
and this she is compelled to do as long as she 
is able whether she is sickly or not or diseased 
or not And the husband must go through the 
same worldly process, being a Father wether he 
is sickly or not and the world knows no other 
way tolive Look and see the sickly deased 
and miserable ofsprings in consequent of this 
way of Life. I dont wonder that the Children 
of men are thiefs and lyers, Robers and Hore- 
mongers and murderers Oh Jennie, what a 
Condition this world is in, Will you help me in 
casting in your two might for the restoration 
of mankind. You may say what can I do, 
suppose all should say so, what would become 
of the world, God depend on us and always 
has to some extent for the redemption of the 
world. 

“T only contend that a woman shall have her 
liberty and not bear children only when she 
choses, The Association in N, Y, that I told 
you of, has arrived in a great degree to this 
state of perfection They are not like the peo- 
e called Shakers nor like the Spiritualist and 
ree Lovers in many partes of N, Y, and others 
States But my worde for it they live in peace 
and harmony And there tender Love and care 
that they have for Each other, is no where else 
to be found in this world so far as I can learn. 
Excessive Labour is done away and the Associa- 
tion is more properly called a perpetual school 
the year round for old and young, All ages 
are there. and none are required to labour un- 
less they feel free to do so, they all Eat at one 
table and fare a like and all meet to gether every 
Evening the year round for Social meeting,— 
all property is considered as belonging to God, 
Consequencely no one calls aught the things he 
possesses his own for all property there is equeally 
owned alike by all. This holy peopie has been in 
existant more than sixteen years, They culti- 
vate the highest state of Christanity, and refine- 
ment Any one that lives and gets acquainted 
with them is never satisfied to live in the world 
again or to leave them and seperate from there 
Love and protection. They are much respect- 
ed by all that know them, There are three 
Society of them in different Eastern States and 
have never failed since they began. But a 
more contented hapy and lovely people you 
perhaps never saw, I believe you would love 
them dearly and they would you. When see 
a person I can tell something about who will 
harmonize with them, I did not write you that 
letter Sabbath Morn and take the course I did, 
without the deepest feeling and forethought It 
was not done to revenge on you, nor any ill 
will I bare to you. But it was done with the 
deepest conviction of feeling. Saturday Eve- 
ning when I entered your House I had come 17 
miles on horse back something I was not used 
to, and I was very tired and cold. But I was 
very warm hearted towardes you and was so 
glad and overcome to see you I could scarcely 
utter a worde. 
me very coolly and not inviting me to take a 
seat or to offer to take my hat or of my over 
coat I supposed my company was not excepta- 
ble And as I had previous ad - 


This is the end of the first sheet of the letter, 
and we are sorry to say that the second sheet is 
missing. What revenge the “ great rejected’’ 
took for his cool reception we may never know. 
Perhaps he left the house incontinently, went 
to the tavern, and wrote the lady a savage let- 
ter, as he seems to have had something of this 
kind to apologize for. But conjecture is vain, 
and perhaps it is well the story is cut short, as 
it leaves the reader in that bewitching state of 


But as I thought you receive . 
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uncertainty which gives full play to the imag- 
ination—which is the master-stroke of dramatic 
art. J. H. N. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 
II. 
New York, Dec. 18, 1864. 

It is only a few years since 

PETROLEUM 
became an article of trade and commerce ;_ yet, as 
an illuminator, it has already nearly displaced 
animal oils and other substances. It has given 
employment to thousands—light to millions ; it 
has created villages and cities; its stocks are 
eagerly sought by those who deal in railroad 
shares and Government securities. Oil discov- 
eries excite an interest in the public mind not 
unlike that produced by the discovery of new 
gold or silver mines; and fortunes are made 
and unmade in its pursuit, about as readily as 
in the pursuit of precious metals. A gentleman 
called at our office a few days since, who had 
but just returned from a trip to Oil City. He 
met there an Irishman, whom he formerly knew 
as an ostler and servant, now worth a million 
dollars—who when he emigrated to Pennsylvania, 
had only $25 in money, but succeeded in bar- 
gaining for $75 worth of land, which now yields 
him hundreds of barrels of oil per day. Large 
as this story appears, it was more than equaled 
by some of the statements in 
B. K. BROWN’S LECTURE ON PETROLEUM, 

on Thursday evening last, at Clinton Hall. Mr, 
Brown had visited the oil regions of Pennsylva- 
nia, and returned willing to describe what he 
saw, heard and experienced, to “all who desire 
information on this interesting subject—tickets 
50 cts.”--of which lecture here are a few points: 

* Petroleum is commonly considered a mod- 
ern discovery ; but many recorded facts tend to 
prove that it, or a fluid similar in its nature, was 
used by the ancients. But whether discovered 
by ancients or moderns, it is one of the most 
wonderful discoveries ever given to the world. 
In its development of wealth it rivals, if it does 
not exceed, the gold mines of California and Aus- 
tralia. While it is necessary, in searching for 
gold, to make large and deep excavations in the 
earth, and sink heavy shafts at great expense of 
money and labor, this oily wealth actually bub- 
bles up from beneath our feet, and says plainly, 
Reach out your hands and take me. 

“ When we consider that there have been ex- 
ported from the various seaports of this country 
over twenty-three million gallons of petroleum, 
and that the State of Pennsylvania has alone 
produced over twenty million dollars of this 
oily material, we shall not be surprised that it 
exerts such an influence upon our commercial 
and speculating world. 

“In the immediate neighborhood of the oil 
wells of Pennsylvania, villages have grown up 
in remarkable haste. Where two or three years 
ago there were only forty or fifty houses, there 
are now ten times that number ; and everybody 
is full of activity in these villages—so busy that 
in some cases they have not found time to up- 
root the stumps of trees in their streets ! 

“T found the people had come from all sec- 
tions of our country, including a great number 
from New York. Some came less than one 
year ago poor, and are now what might be 
called well-to-do in the world. They have ‘se- 
cured by industry and skillful management, an 





interest in a paying well, and their fortunes are 
secure. 

“It would be difficult for you to conceive 
how omnipresent the oily element is there. It 
might be said, that they live, move, and have 
their being in oil; they eat it with their bread, 
breathe it; drink it; have it in their beds; 
dream of it at night, and wake up in the morn- 
ing to find it under their feet; and nearly all 
appear to have petroleum on the brain ! 

“Some years ago a poor family used to spread 
a blanket on Oil Creek, and after it had remain- 
ed awhile wring the oil out and send it to the 
city where it was sold as medicine. That fam- 
ily has become so wealthy they can scarcely 
estimate their riches. 

“Many people who were actually suffering 
the pangs of hunger and want, by the genii of 
petroleum have been transformed into condi- 
tions of wealth and plenty, almost as rapidly as 
was ever done by the genii of the Arabian 
Nights. 

“In commencing to bore for oil there appears 
to be no certain plan by which persons can se- 
lect with certainty good ground. It is however 
generally thought best to take advantage of 
some fissure, upheaval, or derangement of the 
earth’s surface. 

“Tn boring for oil, through the carelessness 
of the operater, or from some other cause, the 
drill will sometimes become fastened into the 
earth, and in such cases it is very difficult to 
extricate it. I saw one party who had been at 
work three weeks endeavoring to recover their 
lost drill, without succes. Insuch cases, unless 
the drill is recovered, of course all further labor 
at that point must be suspended. 

“It is frequently necessary to bore down to a 
great depth. It is not an uncommon thing to 
strike oil at one hundred and twenty feet, but 
often oil is not reached at less than eight or nine 
hundred feet. 

“After getting through the drift, they come 
toastratum of shale, varying in color from green 
to blue. It lies under the surface of the earth 
forty or fifty feet, and varies in depth from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty 
feet. In boring through this shale the powder 
made by the drill becomes very sticky; and it 
is necessary to use a very powerful sandpump to 
bring it to the surface. Then alternates sand- 
rock and shale, shale and sand-rock ; but the last 
stratum next to the oil is nearly always found 
to be sand-rock. 

“When the oil is struck, it sometimes bursts 
forth with such force as to carry away all the 
machinery and apparatus employed. 

“A word about the cost of boring for oil. 
Many persons labor under the impression that 
it costs only from two to three thousand dollars 
to sink a well, and get every thing in working 
order. I judge from all I was able to learn, that 
the expense necessarily involved is from four to 
five thousand dollars. 

“T saw the great Jersey well which was flow- 
ing from five to six hundred barrels of pure oil 
per day. I saw another well which was flowing 
nearly the same amount, and a great number of 
other wells fowing from twenty to eighty bar- 
rels per day. 

“Sometimes these wells will cease flowing for 
three or four days, and then re-commence with 
the same velocity as before. 

“Sometimes flowing wells cease flowing alto- 





gether, and are made to yield again by means of 
an engine-pump. 

“ As an illuminator, petroleum is superior to 
anything else. The streets of St. Petersburg 
are lighted with it, and everywhere it is coming 
into general use. It is also coming into use as an 
article of toilet soap, and, strange to say, some 
of the most popular colors worn by our fashion- 
able ladies, are the products of waste petroleum. 
I believe that the time is not far distant when 
this waste petroleum will also be used to gen. 
erate steam on board our steamships. Exper- 
iments in this direction have already been 
successfully made; and I have no doubt the 
time will come when waste petroleum will be 
used to generate steam in a majority of cases 
where other fuel is now required.” 

The lecture was not very scientific, or pro- 
found; the lecturer did not attempt an expla- 
nation of the origin of this wonderful secret of 
nature; but his discourse was 
quite interesting. 
very partial sketch. 

A story about petroleum and New York 
“sharpers” may not be out of place in this con- 
nection. It is stated that a company was 
formed here in New York, who purchased some 
land in the oil regions of Pennsylvania, and 
expended some $5,000 in boring for oil. They 
were unlucky—the oil did not appear as they 
had expected. So they bought a quantity of 
oil, which they poured into their well every 
night, and pumped out every day; and in the 
meantime sold shares until they realized $25,000 
after paying all expenses. w. 


nevertheless 
I have only attempted a 


FOOT NOTES. 
XXIV. 

F every thing were all right, I have no doubt that 
every one of us would do his duty. There is 
no lack of people who will do a little walking on a 
warm May day, when the apple-trees are loaded with 
bloom as with snow, when the air is dense with 
perfumes, and when there is a great hum of bees at 
work in the orchards. But ifaman has work to dy, it 
is not best to be too particular about the conditions, 
unless, perchance, he has beans to hoe, for that is a 
job which must be done on a dry day. Ihave seena 
great deal of picking for the best times and things: 
indeed, most people act asif they thought they should 
be happy if they could only have the pick of things. 
If I wanted to be sure of pain I would accept the lib- 
erty to cull for myself. It is bravest to take things 
as they come, and let the heavens choose for us; nev- 
ertheless, I will, if need be, grapple with my-circum- 
stances and shape them allI can. What if we are 
cast down and don’t get what we want? At such 
times we can dig a little deeper into things, just as 
the farmers in a dry season improve the chance to 
deepen their wells. It is not best to overvalue the 
sunny banks and the softest seats. Let no man be 
afraid to take a good broad section of life: let him 
cut right across from bark to pith, like the butchers 
cutting through the red meat and the fat, through 
gristle and bone, to make their steaks. Most people 
like to have it known that they know enough to stay 
in when it rains; but I have found that there is some- 

thing to be had by 

WALKING ON A RAINY DAY. 

He who walks on a rainy day does a kind of wet 
thinking. His thoughts are faded by the rain and 
they come to him dripping with water ; all his ideas 
are a little misshapen, like the things which one sees 
on the bottom of a pond. The people who walk 
about upon the wet earth seem to be repeating the 
miracle of walking on the water, Men emerge from 
the mist and then disappear in it, and they impress 
one like quaint forms of vapor which flit and vanish. 
I more than believe the doctors who tell me that a 
man’s body is about nine-twelfths water. Thick 
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coats and umbrellas are good things for the body on 
arainy day, but how shall a man resist the down- 
pouring of water when it threatens to flood his soul? 
A vague sense of disaster comes and goes in the 
heart of aman who has walking to do on a wet day. 
He shivers with a dim sort of terror when the drench- 
ing mists pour over the hills, and, surging among 
the trees, settledown upon pond and river: he feels 
a touch of awe, as if he had seen ghostly hands in the 
clouds, and he is stirred with a faint reverence that 
springs from fear. Good men sometimes tell me that 
their most crystal beliefs become a little opaque on 
rainy days and that the millennium seems to be some- 
what postponed. But there are days when the spirit 
of frolic is in the storm, and when the fancy is throng- 
ed with misty nothings bright as the drops which the 
rain has left upon the trees. 

If you walk on a wet day you are pelted by some 
other things besides the slanting rain which soaks 
the knees of your pants, and which damages your 
wristbancs and shirt-collar. There is no sympathy 
for you in your predicament; you are an actor, for 
all those who look on; the wetter you get, the more 
disaster you have, the better you do your part; and 
so the pit cheers all the more loudly. I think most 
people have the habit of looking at the world asa 
show put upon the boards for their particular amuse- 
ment. I have seen many people who lounge and 
wait for some trivial cause to rush into the crowd 
where they can stare at the small show, like boys who 
run to the road-side to see the wagons of some 
traveling circus. Does your house take fire, young 
men with their sweethearts will come to your show 
arm in arm as on gala days. Has your little victory 
carried you upward, or has your tragedy pulled you 
down; ’tis all the same for those who look on; they 
have had their tickle and you have had their cheers, 
and mayhap their jeers. 

By carefully calculating how much water your 
coat will absorb without wetting your under-clothing, 
and by industriously dodging from one shelter to an- 
other during the pauses in the fall of rain, you can, 
if obliged to, make a fair journey on a drizzly day. 
I sometimes go into the bar-room of a dingy way- 
side tavern that is rank with odors and with such 
associations as gather about old places that have 
seen a great deal of human life of one sort or an- 
other. At other timesI get shelter in a farmer’s 
wood-shed, where I can note the saw-buck and the 
wood-saw, and the broom and mop which hang at the 
back kitchen door. When I take to the road again, 
1 leave a cluster of faces at the window: the round 
faces of the children, and mother’s face which has 
grown paler and thinner, or perhaps more fleshy and 
red, since her trial of wifehood in a lonely farm- 
house. When I take shelter in a cider-mill, I have 
the smell of pomace, and I observe the old barrels 
that have been repaired with new hoops. I see the 
dripping cider-press, and the deep path worn by the 
horse that went round and round to grind the apples. 
I listen to the moans of the wind and to the water 
which drips from the eaves and falls into the puddles 
on the ground. If a walker can do no better he 
may place his back against the lichens on the dry 
side of a tree, and when the sprinkle is over, he can 
hear the patter made by the drops of water when 
they tall from the branches of the tree and hit the 
dead leaves which strew the ground. 

A man traveling by strange roads on a misty night, 
when the drizzle threatens to become a flood, is sub- 
ject to some illusions. His thoughts become so wa- 
ter-soaked that he has little idea of heaven, except 
as avery warm and dry place. On such nights I 
have passed farm-houses, and seen where the kitchen 
lights fell upon the trunk of an ancient elm that 
over-topped gable and chimney, and I have thought 
the people there to be dwellers in paradise. I 
would forget how likely it was that those well- 
housed folks were only discussing the prices of hay 
and milk, or the small deeds of their neighbors, or 
at best doing their small share of threshing at the 
bundle of daily news. 

Spattering me with mud as they go past, the farmers 
drive off to the town, to do some business that 
has been put off until a rainy day. I find them do- 
ing chores about their sheds, and I see them in their 
house, sitting there with pantaloons tucked in their 





boot-legs, ready for a start upon the first sign of fair- 
weather ; for a farmer must never unbend his bow. 
Before the rain, they go hurrying about their mead- 
ows and stubble-fields to protect their hay and 
sheaves of grain. As soonas the storm is past you 
may sometimes see them hocing the young corn 
which has been blown aslant by the wind; or you 
may see the long scratch in the road, where the 
plowman had crossed it with his plow when he 
went back to his work. Released from business on 
rainy days when farm-work slackens a little, the 
boys hasten off to the trout-brooks, where you may 
find them standing in the drizzle, patiently holding 
their poles over the eddies, to catch fish and a little 
joy mixed with water. The earth-worms come to 
the surface where the ground is rich, and they make 
crooked lines in the softearth; fresh gravel has been 
swept into the angles of the fences; the pebbles in 
the highway look cleanly ; the hollow places in the 
road, hold broad puddles which reflect the dusk-col- 
ored clouds: and the brooks which go under the 
road, have become turbid with soil washed from the 
plowed fields. 

On wet days the twigs of dog-wood and birch 
take a wash, and they give their brightest smiles to 
the hardy men who go to the woods to smell the in- 
cense which steams up from the ground where the 
leaves of oaks and maples and tulip trees are rot- 
ting above the roots of spikenard, sasafras, and gin- 
seng. He isa gross wooer who only stares at na- 
ture. Ihave sometimes gone to the pine-woods on 
a misty day, to walk upon the wet leaves which 
hush the sounds of my feet. I smell the odors of 
pitch, and think myself as well employed as when 
listening to overture or symphony, for I am sure the 
pineries appeal to something in me deeper than sense. 
Iam made ashamed of shallow talk when I walk 
among pitch-pines, and I resolve to load my words 
with greater meaning. The breath of New Eng- 
land is resinous and inspiring; and some of her lit- 
erary men have sat under pine-trees, until their books 
have an odor of terebinth. Q. 





A TELEGRAPH line has been opened in Asiatic 
Russia, from Irkutsk to Kiatcha, on the route to Pe- 
kin. By this, telegraphic information is transmitted 
from St. Petersburg to Pekin four days quicker than 
hitherto. 


REVELATIONS FROM A CASH-BOOK. 


ILLIE, my dear, you must not go to the 
theater to-night—you were out very late 
last night, I am informed, so you must mind your 
mother this time and remain at home.” 

Willie made no reply, but continued adjusting 
his neck-tie at the mirror. Did the darling boy 
hear what his mother said to him? He heard the 
sound of her voice; it was to hima familiar sound; 
for this indulged son was now a lad of fourteen years 
of age. But did he obey that mother’s voice? No, 
for he went as usual, to the theater. To Willie, that 
mother’s voice had nos certain sound, to prepare 
him for an encounter with parental authority. To 
him, the words, “ You must not go there, or do 
that,” had no meaning in them. From his earliest 
recollections his mother’s threatened chastisements 
meant just nothing at all; never having been car- 
ried into execution. The same was true of his three 
brothers. 

The mercantile house of James Sutton and Co., 
failed in business. It was a heavy failure, so called, 
for the western city in which the firm was located. 
Their liabilities exceeded their assets by nearly one 
hundred.thousand dollars. At the unwelcome news 
of the failure, consternation spread rapidly through- 
out the business circles and among the friends of the 
firm, occasioning many remarks and conjectures as 
to the cause or causes of the fall of so respectable 
a house as James Sutton and Company. Could any 
one suspect Mr. James Sutton, a citizen who pos- 
sessed the confidence and good will of all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, of fraudulent, dis- 
honorable business transactions? Impossible, said 
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‘his friends. Mr. Sutton was not only above suspi- 


cion, but had been looked up to as one who was gov- 
erned by moral and religious principles, and who 





was moreoyer a strong supporter of all the reforma- 
tory and religious enterprises of tlie day. And, as 
regarded his business abilities, and knowledge of the 
particular branch of business he had been prosecut- 
ing, no one, for a moment, could question, But, in 
the face of all these favorable views of the character 
of James Sutton, as a man of moral integrity, &c., 
stood the fact, grim and forbidding, of a disastrous 
failure, the causes of which must sooner or later 
come to the light. Failures that occur in the ab- 
sence of general financial crises and convulsions 
of the country, are usually caused by some indis- 
cretions of the parties concerned, and are therefore 
deserving of censure. 

One of the creditors,a Mr. Ames, who had ob- 
tained permission to examine the account-books of 
the firm, discovered a number of entries in the cash- 
book and ledger, that did not appear very transpa- 
rent or satisfactory, to the eye of an experienced 
accountant. Many entries were found enveloped 
in confusion and mystery, which the book-keeper 
himself, William Sutton, a son and partner of J. 
Sutton, could not explain to the satisfaction of the 
interrogators. “Cash books and ledgers,” said Mr. 
Ames, “when kept strictly on scientific principles 
of double entry, can speak nothing but the truth. 
But when not kept so, they may conceal facts of 
fraudulent transactions, which, if brought to the 
light, might send a chill of horrorinto many a family 
of respectability.” 

Mr. Ames was a man of few words and fewer 
professions, but of sterling qualities of character, 
and ofa practical turn of mind. His quiet, thoughtful 
investigations of the cash-book and other entries, 
had evidently impressed him with dark forebodings 
respecting the younger members of the firm, as four 
of Mr. Sutton’s sons were now partners in the busi- 
ness. Indeed, insinuations were thrown out that the 
young Suttons were “fast young men,” and by no 
means sustained the character of their father for 
virtuous and moral conduct. 

But to return to the beginning of our story of 
Willie and his mother, who are no less personages 
than the wife and son of James Sutton, whose fail- 
ure in business we have just recorded, but which 
occurred some years subsequent to the period men- 
tioned in the first sentence of the history we have 
undertaken to put on record. 

As we have seen, Mrs. Sutton had no government, 
no power or authority over her children. But why 
this deficiency in a woman of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and professing too, as Mrs. 8. did, to be 
herself governed by moral and religious principles? 
For an answer to so important a question let us go 
back into history and call at the house of Dea. 
Dozer, the father of Mrs. Sutton. It is their hour 
for tea. Mrs. Dozer is calling Matilda—a girl of 
twelve years of age—to come and render some 
assistance in preparing the evening meal. Matilda 
hears the call, and replies, “I am busy.” Busy in- 
deed! She was consulting the mirror as to her ap- 
pearance in a new dress before going to an evening 
party in the neighborhood! But the mother does 
not fret at the refusal or excuse of the daughter for 
not rendering the required assistance, for it was no 
new thing not to be obeyed. Tea is ready at last, 
and the Deacon has taken his seat at the table, and 
as usual, goes through the form of asking a blessing 
upon the food and upon things in general. 


At the supper-table the following dialogue oc- 


curred : 

Deacon.—“ Where is Matilda?” 

Wife.—“I suppose she is getting ready to go out 
this evening.” 

Dea,.—“ Matilda seems to be having her own way 
more and more as she grows older. I guess we had 
better send her off to school.” 

Wife.—“ Well, I never could make her mind, but 
have had to let her have her own way. Ihave been 
thinking that perhaps I did not begin early enough 
to have her obey me. She was three years old 
before I attempted to make her mind, and then I 
did not succeed.” 

Fatal error, Mrs. Dozer; you should have com- 
menced when she was three days old if you discov- 
ered a will in her opposing your own. 

Dea.—“ You know, wife, I gave up all manage- 
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ment of Matilda to you as soon as she was born.” 

The more shame for you, Deacon. You had better 
have given up your farm to the growth of weeds 
than to have shirked your responsibility of assisting 
your wife in sowing the seeds of obedience in your 
own flesh and blood. If parents do not sow the 
seeds of obedience in their children early in the 
spring-time of life, the devil will surely sow his seeds 
of disobedience at that period, which are found very 
difficult to uproot in mature age. 

Matilda Dozer was by no means a disagreeable 
child, but on the contrary, quite amiable and well- 
behaved, possessing a good mind and an affectionate 
heart. The child was probably as faultless as chil- 
dren in general, when it was placed by nature’s laws 
in the hands of the parents to train and educate for 
its Maker—for society—for maternal responsibilities. 
The failure lies at the door of the girl’s parents. 
Matilda was not governed. That tells the whole 
story. Her father, although deacon of a church, 
a professed believer in the Bible that teaches obedi- 
ence to parents, to God and Jesus Christ, as the soul 
and essence of happiness and salvation, and an es- 
sential element in the family organization, allowed 
the government of his daughter to drift into the 
hands of his wife, while she with corresponding indif- 
ference, allowed the petted girl to be controlled by 
her own childish feelings and caprices. Indeed, the 
child ruled the parents, making the family an anar- 
chic one. 

At the age of eighteen, Matilda, having graduated 
at a popular fernale Seminary, was married to James 
Sutton, a prosperous young merchant. Having se- 
cured a matrimonial alliance with so intelligent and 
accomplished a person as the daughter of deacon 
Dozer, Mr. Sutton regarded himself as a very fortu- 
nateman. His own education being somewhat lim- 
ited, he having been exclusively devoted to business 
since quite a youth, he looked up to his young and 
beautiful wife as far his superior in mental endow- 
ments and discipline of mind. It was quite easy 
therefore, under feelings bordering upon idolatry, 
for Mr. S. to take a minor position in the matrimo- 
nial partnership just formed. His wife on the other 
hand, never having been taught obedience or subor- 
dination to man as her natural head, as easily and 
readily assumed the major position. With such a 
tacit understanding of their relative attitudes to each 
other in family affairs, they looked forward with 
great hopes and expectations of a successful career 
in life. 

We will pass over the first eighteen years of this 
inverted family organization, and see what its pros- 
pects are for the future. 

William, the eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, 
was at the age of seventeen, installed book-keeper 
and cashier in his father’s counting-room. Mr Sut- 
ton, who carried on a large manufacturing business, 
in connection with his store, was necessarily absent 
from the latter place much of the time, leaving his 
son William in charge. With the habit which we 
have noticed he had contracted at the age of four- 
teen, of going to the theater, William Sutton, at sey- 
enteen, with no superior in the store, to whom he 
was responsible for his conduct, had contracted hab- 
its of dissipation and extravagance of so appalling a 
character as would have all but petrified his doting 
parents, could they have known the facts. 

The brothers of William, as they grew older, imi- 
tated his example. But they all studied hard and 
diligently to conceal their vicious courses from 
their natural guardians. To doso, however, the 
cash-book and ledger were from time to time viola- 
ted by erasures and false entries to conceal the evi- 
dence those books would otherwise have given of 
abstractions of money from the treasury. 

At the same time the Sutton family were counted 
among upper-ten-dom, and the sons freely mingled 
with the virtuous and refined. But it may be asked, 
Was Mrs. Sutton still ignorant and blind as to the 
conduct of her sons? That could hardly be sup- 
posed. Whatever she may have surmised, her 
thoughts and convictions were kept to herself. But 
where was the power, the moral courage—for it was 
not in the parents—to arrest the destructive forces in 
afamily based upon anarchy ? Human passions, un- 
der the guidance and control of reason, good sense, 








and a good spirit, are valuable contributors of hap- 
piness to mankind; but under the influence of a 
wicked, selfish spirit, they are terrible forces of cruel- 
ty and oppression. The steam in a. tea-kettle isa 
harmless element, but the same in kind as that 
which explodes the boiler of the locomotive, scat- 
tering death and destruction on every side. So the 
apparent harmless disobedience of Matilda Dozer, 
at twelve years of age, was the same in kind that we 
now see in the sons of Matilda Sutton, carrying mor- 
al death and destruction wherever their uncon- 
trolled passions led them. But however strong may 
have been her desires to arrest the mad career of 
those human engines, Mrs. Sutton was powerless. 
She was only a passenger on board after all, not an 
engineer nor a conductor, who could put on the 
breaks and shut off the steam. The reader may 
however ask, Where was Mr. Sutton? Absent from 
his family most of the time, and when at home could 
only remonstrate with his sons through his wife; 
and her policy, as head of the administration, was 
to shield them from public exposure in order to save 
the family reputation. 

Their downward career, however, was not checked 
until some years later, when carelessness in their 
business was added to their many vices, and the 
treasury of the firm becoming exhausted, a suspen- 
sion of payment naturally followed. Protested 
drafts, those messengers of dread and apprehension 
in the commercial world, soon announced to the 
public that the house of James Sutton and Co. had 
gone down. 

One of the most distressing features of the failure 
was found in the fact that Mr. Sutton had been en- 
trusted with large sums of money, by his friends, 
for safe-keeping, paying a moderate rate of interest 
for the use of it. In several cases, the depositors 
were dependent upon the annual interest of their 
deposits for their support, and were now deprived 
entirely of the means of subsistence. 

Mr. Ames, who wasemployed by the creditors of the 
firm to investigate the account-books, made the fol- 
lowing characteristic entry at the close of his labors: 

“ Cash not honorably accounted for : 

“Cash paid out for sowing to the flesh, $30,000. 
Items, gambling $15,000, wine $5,000, women $10, 
000;—three cardinal vices of all city young men, 
not properly trained in childhood and youth.” 

True, Mr. Ames, and yet the passions represent- 
ing those vicescan be made, under the training of 
Christ and the truth, three cardinal virtues, and pro- 
motive of life and happiness to mankind. 

Let it not be supposed however that these young 
Suttons were sinners above all others. They were 
victims, as well as seducers—slaves, as well as op- 
pressors. Had they learned obedience through faith- 
ful parental discipline in childhood, they might have 
become ornaments of society; for they were natu- 
rally very intelligent, possessing some noble traits of 
character. 

If we turn from the sons to their parents and 
grand-parents, no one will fail to see a direct connec- 
tion between the disasters 6f the Sutton family, and 
the unfaithfulness of the Dozer parents in the course 
pursued with Matilda. If the Deacon had been re- 
buked for neglecting to secure true obedience in his 
child, and had replied, as many do, that it was no 
body’s business but his own, he might have been 
asked, Js that true, that it was no body’s business but 
his own? Sooner or later society will reply to such 
an assertion, that it is its business, as truly as it is 
the business of Dea. Dozer, to seeto it that not only 
his child, but all children, are properly, reasonably 
and faithfully trained and educated in the spirit of obe- 
dience to parents, guardians, teachers and all superi- 
ors in society. Such a procedure and rule of life 
would not be an arbitrary one, but a natural law 
growing out of progressive society, or advancing civil- 
ization, and in the very nature of things inevitable— 
as truly so as the law of the growth and perfection 
of vegetation under the application of scientific cul- 
tivation to the soil. Society, as it advances in true 


civilization, becomes more and more consolidated in 
all its interests, slowly but surely demonstrating, 
step by step in its progress that whatever is for the 
interest of one, is for the interest of all—that each 
member of society will eventually realize the truth 





that each one’s actions, principles, disposition, and 
thoughts even, have a bearing, more or less direct, 
upon the weal or woe of every other member of 
society. The elevation and refinement of humanity, 
and of course all individual members of it, are se- 
cured mainly by social interchange and communica- 
tion with a superior social life. And that life is found 
in the pursuit of and obedience to truth—to all truth, 
physical, social, moral, and spiritual. It is the truth 
that creates true harmony, as well as true freedom, 
in all conditions of life, recognizing that great fact, 
that underlies all others, that human nature is a wni- 
tary soil, capable of unlimited cultivation and im- 
provement under God as the husbandman. 

True wisdom and economy, therefore, in a war- 
fare against evils in irresponsible, unorganized society, 
will eventually lead reformers and philanthropists to 
lay out their strength in organizing vital and re- 
sponsible society, as the most philosophical meth- 
od of destroying the very beginnings of evil; 
for it is evident that evils germinate and thrive 
only in isolated, egotistical conditions. For instance, 
a selfish, egotistical man, cannot be vitally organized 
into asociety of unselfish men, as that would require 
the abandonment of his egotism and selfish nature. 
But let him be educated out of his egotistical life, 
and he will then surely find his true life in the society 
of the refined and unselfish, for he will love his 
neighbor as himself, which is the only true fitness for 
vital society. 

We have seen that Mr. Sutton sustained the rep- 
utation of being a moral and religious man, a mem- 
ber of a church, &c. But let us not confound the 
practical religion of Christ and Paul, with modern 
religious creeds and professions merely. A religion, 
be it orthordox or heterodox, Protestant or Catholié, 
that does not deliver its possessor from the spirit of 
selfishness, that does not make him honest, truthful, 
a lover of right and a hater of wrong, is simply 
worthless. To be a Christian, in the Bible sense, 
is to put on Christ; and to put on Christ is to have 
the Community spirit, and to possess wisdom, power, 
and a sound mind, enabling one to walk in the light 
of truth—in a word, to be inspired of God. That is 
putting on Christ. In Mr Sutton, these character- 
istics are wanting. In marrying, he was evidently 
fascinated by Matilda’s personal charms and attrac- 
tions. His attention thus absorbed, he did not see 
the real woman, only an ideal one. Had he done 
80, he would have found that the beautiful Matilda 
was a slave—not a southern one of African blood, 
but a slave to self-conceit, vanity, self-love and 
self-will. Her soul was in bondage to uncivilized 
passions. She needed therefore a man to be her 
head, who could comprehend her true situation, 
and be strong enough in manly wisdom and power 
to emancipate her from her oppressors. But Mr. 
Sutton did not comprehend her real condition at 
all. Indeed, his course of becoming himself a slave 
to her superficial life, only riveted her chains the 
stronger. He worshiped her, as we have said else- 
where, and that idolatrous love was the greatest 
cruelty he could have inflicted upon her. “But,” 
says one, “he loved her only too well.” We cannot 
think so. Was_it love that he bestowed upon her? 
Is it not an abuse of the term to call itso? Pray, 
what was it then? you ask. It was a childish, ani- 
mal love, or more properly, a pleasure-seeking spirit 
in Mr. Sutton that controlled his affections for his 
wife. It was pleasure-seeking on both sides, leading 
to a partnership—not a true union. There was no 
union in the family. As there was no organization, 
there was no head, without which there could be 
no union. Union in a family, permanent and true, 
is founded only in obedience to heaven’s appointed 
order. And there is no true order, or basis for a 
vital organization of families or Communities, great 
or small, other than that given by Paul; viz., that 
“Christ is the head of man, and man the head of 
woman.” And all families would be comparatively 
happy ones, if thus organized. 

Christ is called the second Adam, the second head 
of the race. The battle with Satan the old devourer, . 
was fought over again; and Christ, the helpmeet of 
God, was victorious, and the defeat of the first Adam 
more than recovered; death destroyed—life, unity 
and immortality brought to light through that vic- 
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tory.’ Christ’s victories over the world, the flesh, 
and the devil became, therefore, the victories of the 
whole human race, and are available to every one 
who has faith to appropriate them. 

Failing as a husband, Mr. Sutton became incom- 
petent to fill the place of a father to his children. 
And these primary failures were the forerunners of 
his final failure in his mercantile career. G. C. 


CONCERNING MODERN BIOGRAPHIES. 


T is a rather notorious circumstance that the 
- great majority of characters that have been 
considered worthy of biographical notice, have 
either lived in the city a considerable portion 
of their lives, or served in the army. We usu- 
ally read of their having been born in the coun- 
try, or of their going into “ dignified retire- 
ment” after having acquired fame and fortune; 
but for a person to raise or manufacture a home- 
made article of fame, on his own farm, is a rare, 
if not an unprecedented phenomenon. These 
facts seem to indicate that an equal share of 
credit is due to both city and country for the 
production of eminent men. They show that 
the country is a good place to be born and to 
be buried in, and that the city is a good place 
in which to acquire fame and fortune. The un- 
progressive spirit which characterizes farmers, 
and the monotonous and unsocia] manner in 
whick they pursue their business, are doubtless 
causes which drive from among them many a 
restless genius who is destined to achieve noto- 
riety ; but | am inclined to think that, had we 
more good biographers among us, we might 
present to an admiring world in their true light, 
the merits of many a genius now mute and 
inglorious. The truth is that the city is the 
country’s wife, and the women are noted for 
possessing and exercising the “ gift of tongues,” 
especially when they have smart children to 
talk about. 

The biographical gift seems to have gone to 
seed of late; biographies are springing up 
around us as thick as Canada thistles, and their 
multitude seems likely to defeat the very pur 
pose for which they are written, which is that 
of making their subjects famous. It is doubt- 
less far easier to write about people who are de- 
serving of fame than it is to be one of them. 
It is also true that the biographer partakes 
somewhat of the fame of his subject; and it is 
possible that a parasitic tendency to seek fame 
in this easy way, may be the secret cause of our 
having so many biographies. 

Greens appear to constitute by far too large 
a share of the diet that supplies the biographi- 
cal appetite of the public. Far be it from me 
to disparage greens. All that I contend for is, 
that by using them in excess, we turn a blessing 
into a curse. Who ever heard of a person 
growing fat and strong on an exclusive diet of 
greens? On the contrary, when used in excess, 
they are found to be unsubstantial, flatulent 
things. Our best fruits require a long time to 
mature and ripen before we can judge truthfully 
concerning their dietetic properties. So also 
it is true that a man’s deeds often require a long 
time to develop their true character before we 
can judge of them correctly. Perhaps it would 
be far better that a man’s deeds should work 
themselves out in history a hundred years or 
thereabouts before his biography should be writ. 
ten. The biographers could then form a much 
better judgment eoncerning the effects of a man’s 
deeds on human progress. 





What an interesting state of things there 
would be if dying should go wholly out of fash- 
ion, especially among famous people. What a 
large class of biographical cooks it would throw 
out of employment, as well as those who are 
engaged in the marble business. The bony 
fingers of death would no longer be required 
to put the finishing artistic touches to a man’s 
history. Such an arrangement would save a 
great many mistakes. As it now is, a man may 
make quite a noisy and extensive bustle in the 
world, and have his career finished off with a 
very profitable and apparently proper biogra- 
phy; but it may afterwards be found that the 
biography was all a mistake, that his fame was 
a false one, and there had been a vast outlay of 
time and trouble, of pens and paper, to no good 
purpose. But should death go out of fashion, a 
man could live an ordinary life-time, during 
which he might do all the great things which 
are generally considered worth recording, and 
then after living another life-time, he would be 
able to judge of the good or evil results of his 
doings on society at large. If he could prove 
that he had really made an important mark in 
the world, then a permit should be granted him 
to write his own biography, or to choose some 
one, or have some one appvinted to do it for 
him. The Historical Society should establish a 
board which should be empowered to issue such 
permits. It appears to me that some such ar- 
rangement is needful to prevent poor and much- 
to-be-pitied posterity being smothered under 
the avalanche of biographies that threatens it 
especially since the war. 

By the way, it is fortunate for our war-heroes 
that it is a cotton country they are conquer- 
ing ; else it would be extremely doubtful whether 
the material for the paper on which to write 
the impending flood of biographies could be sup- 
plied, so scarce are the paper-producing mate- 
rials on which these deeds may be recorded. 

I once read of a quack who wished to get an 
agent to sell his pills, and who declared in his 
advertisement that the business would be very 
profitable to the undertaker. Now as a general 
rule, | make a heavy discount on all such ad- 
vertisements, but this one I have not the least 
doubt, may be taken at par. The literary world 
also seems te hold that the undertaker’s busi- 
ness is a very profitable one; for what are all 
these biographies but literary tombstones. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that the 
famous men who run the gauntlet of the bi- 
ographers of the present day, are truly objects 
of sympathy and commiseration. Their con- 
dition is much like that of the unfortunate trav- 
elers who are compelled to run the gauntlet of 
those terrible Albany hack-drivers. The only 
material difference between the hack-driver and 
these literary undertakers being, that the literary 
undertaker drives a hearse surmounted by a 
coffin and tombstone, and offers to take the trav- 
elers on fame’s railroad to the most commo- 
dious and comfortable of grave-yards, and to 


put them under ground with the utmost possible 
dispatch, erecting above them a royal tomb. 
stone at the least possible expense. Indeed, 
there is many a man among the multitude of 
famous ones, who has his literary mausoleum 
already erected, and the grave-diggers and 
mourners are looking at him with hungry eyes, 
waiting for him to die. Wo be to him should 
he chance to fall into a fit. There has been 
many a premature interment under this system. 
H. J. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM DR. KARSHNER. 
Muskegan, Mich., December 1864. 

DEAR FRrIENds :—Haying been unintentionally in- 
troduced to your Communities and the public, 
through the medium of THe Crrcunar of the 5th 
inst., in a private letter of mine addressed to A. 
Longley, Cincinnati, Ohio, published by him in his 
Co-operative Record and copied by you in Tue Crr- 
CULAR, I feel ita duty I oweto myself and the 
cause, that I explain somewhat more fully my views 
on Co-operation, Association, Unitary Homes, and 
Communism. 

In that letter I stated that I liad never bten in fa- 
vor of Association, Unitary Homes, or Communism ; 
had been an opposer even, of those ideas. I also 
stated that from my short experience in the brief 
existence of our union here, I stood ready to become 
one of two or more, to embark in a more intimate 
relation of Social life, say Communism in its high- 
est and purest sense. And further, that I would 
not forego my experiences and enjoyments of the 
last seven months, in Association-life, for a thousand 
of the “ brightest gold dollars that ever glittered. I 
feel that I have lived almost a thousand years, com- 
pared with ordinary isolated life. I feel that my 
soul has grown and expanded into the magnitude of 
the human, above the animal, and see and feel the 
human family, one and all, as my own brothers and 
sisters.” 

The above would seem to imply on my part, a 
very sudden and almost miraculous conversion from 
an advocate of isolated life, to Association, Unitary 
Homes, and Communism. But the old adage “ the 
last ounce breaks the camel's back,” might be very 
appropriately applied to my case in, perhaps, more 
respects than one, in the instunce of my conversion. 
In the first place then, I have been not only a stu- 
dent of Social Science all my life, but have a manu- 
script volume on the same; besides having made 
the attempt ten years ago to convert the world to 
my social views, through the medium of a little pa- 
per about the size of yours, denominated “ Harsh- 
ner’s American Letter- Writer and Social Companion, 
devoted to Social Science and Human Happiness,” 
published at Tecumseh, Michigan. 


I will here quote the concluding remarks of one 
of my lectures published in my Letter- Writer ten 
years ago, that the nature of my conversion may be 
better understood : 


“Let such a course as this once be established 
(referring to the principles elucidated in the body of 
the lecture) ; let social science be taught and put into 
practice ; let us know how to love one another, and 
how to manifest that love ; and oh! the social heaven 
that would spring up in our midst! We would be a 
band of loving brothers and sisters scattered all over 
the land; here a group, and there a group; we 
would have friends every where, and would know 
too, where to find them, and when found, would not 
be afraid to greet one another with the affectionate 
shake of the hand and the ‘holy kiss.” No, my 
friends! The social heaven is now ready, waiting 
our regeneration, living brightly beautiful in our as- 
pirations and ideals; waiting to be incarnated, to 
be actualized in our lives; when each can say, I love 
and am loved, with a love so fond, so deep, so pure, 
that earth seems a paradise, and my companions an- 
gels. And besides this highest and best, we can have 
all degrees and every variety of affection ; and the full- 
ness of variety, in all lesser loves, would be the 
means of sustaining the higher, or greater. But our 
best and holiest thoughts and affections, must and 
ever will be subservient to our highest wisdom, and 
cannot be given to the world of undeveloped, and 
consequently unappreciative children. Some of our 
thoughts and affections are for the mass, some for 
groups and parties; but our best and holiest, must 
and ever will be for individuals. and for them only.” 


To-day my sentiments on social science are the 
same as they were ten years ago when the above 
was written. But my views of the means to bring 
about that social state have very matcrially changed, 
and most radically the last year. It was only neces- 
sary for the brief experiment of seven months to 
convince me that the only way to bring about the 
long desired Social Millennium, is, a total and uncon- 
ditional self-abnegation—yielding ourselves entirely to 
the higlier and purer powers deep down in the soul 
—feeling that he who would be greatest, must be 
least, even the servant of all—a conscious desire to 
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serve instead of torule. Again, there must be no 
self-reservations of goods or moneys. All must be 
placed upon the altar of the general good of the 
whole. Clear heads, pure hearts and clean hands, 
ever ready to grant more favors than we are willing 
to ask. From the stand-point I am now at, it is easy 
for me to see that any association or community for 
social and home purposes, to prove a happy success, 
must not only be composed of members sufficiently 
pure and elevated in thought and feeling, but must 
embody and subscribe to what may be called a re- 
ligious creed; devoting all they have and all they 
are to God and one another, or, as the “ Positive 
Community” has it, to Humanity. This is what I 
mean by Communism in its highest and purest sense, 
ora common home with common interests. This last, 
is what I have become a convert to, in my letter. I 
used to think and teach that isolated homes on 
their highest planes, could bring about my ideal of 
social and brotherly union. But no isolation, in my 
estimation now, can even approximate it. Neither can 
co-operative associations, where the members have 
selfish and outside interests, ever prove a social suc- 
cess, even though a temporary pecuniary success 
might accrue, with judicious financial management; 
which is almost impossible in such relations. 

Being convinced that it is my duty to co-operate 
and work with others in organizing and putting into 
practical operation the Social Theory in some of its | 
various phases and forms, I hereby tender my ser- 
vices as a worker to that effect in one of your Com- 
munities, or elsewhere, as opportunity and a place 
to work may present. I am particularly desirous to 
hear of the present whereabouts of Brother D. H. 
Hamilton of Lewiston, Maine. He was on a visit 
here last summer, to find suitable persons to start 
a Social Community last fall or the coming spring, 
as soon ashe could find a suitable location. If this 
comes to his view, I hope he will write me. Andif 
any of you or your readers feel personally interested, 
I shall be happy to correspond with you on the sub- 
ject. Imay visit your Oneida Community the coming 
spring, perhaps to join, if you will take me in, if no 
other or pioneer field of labor in which I can work, 
presents. Iam a Physician by profession and many 
years’ practice. But having been schooled in pioneer 
life, 1 can do almost anything else, from running a 
steam saw-mill to a wheelbarrow. I am _ also the 
inventor and patentee of a system of Electric Baths. 

Yours, &c., Wo. W. KaARsHner. 


ENORMOUS CONSUMPTION OF LAUDANUM 
IN ENGLAND. 

Dr. Alfred Taylor, commissioned by the Privy 
Council, has sent in a Report on the means of com- 
mitting murder by poison which are allowed to exist 
in England. He says that poison enough to kill two 
adults can be purchased anywhere for threepence; 
and that the careless dispensing of poisonous drugs 
is the cause of most frightful accidents. As to lauda- 
num, it appears to be sold wholesale, single shops 
often supplying three or four hundred customers 
every Saturday night. Retail druggists often dis- 
pense 200 Ibs. in one year, and one man complained 
that his wife had consumed £100 in opium since he 
married. It is a mistake to consider the practice 
confined to the marshy districts. We do not believe 
there is a town in England where some one chemist 
does not on Saturday night load his counter with lit- 
tle bottles of laudanum; and we are assured by a 
wholesale druggist that he could and did sell it in the 
eastern counties to the extent of some thousands of 
pounds weight ina year. This gentleman, an old 
and keen observer, declared that the demand had 
sprung up shortly after the introduction of teetotal- 
ism, and that it would be found to vary everywhere, 
in accordance with the progress or decline of the sys- 
tem of total abstinence. —Spectator. 


COLOR OF WATER. 

The color of water has been frequently discussed 
by physicists. Arago said, “The reflected color of 
water is blue, and the transmitted color is, green ;” 
and explained “the green color of the waves by 
considering them as prisms of water, of which one 
of the faces reflects white light, which is refracted by 


the following wave, and thus goes forth green.” 
Bunsen asserts that water chemically pure is not 
colorless, but is of a pure blue color. M. Wettstein; 
after minute chemical researches, states that the 
green color is due to the presence of organic mat- 
ters. M. Beetz has recently investigated the subject, 
and records his interesting observations in the Bid- 
liotheque Universelle of Geneva, the results of which 
are opposed to the conclusion of Arago, and favor 
the opinion of Wettstein that the color is due to mi- 
nute particles of matter suspended in the water, 
modified by the color of the sky and surrounding 
objects. Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


RAVAGES OF WILD ANIMALS IN SOUTH. 
ERN CALIFORNIA. 
The San Francisco Bulletin says: 


“The destruction caused by wild animals to the 
flocks and herds has been very serious this year. 
We are informed of rancheros in the lower counties 
who have lost hundreds of sheep, horses and cattle, 
by bears, lions and coyotes. These destructive 
brutes appear to have been deprived, by the excess- 
ive drought, of their usual supplies of venison, squir- 
rels, coons, badgers, oats, acorns and wild fruits, and 
have endeavored to make up for their loss by way- 
laying the fattest and youngest ranch animals which 
have survived the season. In August and Septem- 
ber past, the bears in the mountain pastures of Santa 
Barbara and Los Angeles have killed them daily for 
weeks in great numbers, particularly cattle. The 
farm-houses in the San Marcos mountains have been 
rodeoed often, night after night, by grizzlies of the 
biggest breeds, and their tracks lie about next morn- 
ing as thick as from a band of horses. Their bold- 
ness is extreme, and not without much danger, even 
to the best hunters and vaqueros. 

“Cats, lynxes, lions te coyotes have truly been 
death on sheep and colts. But what is curious, the 
coons during the summer and fall have left the 
mountains in great numbers, and descended to the 
cultivated lands in many parts of Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara, and eaten up entire crops of gardens 
and fields, and cleaned out eggs, chickens, gophers 
and squirrels. They are called mapaches by the na- 
tives; and their holes and those of badgers may 
frequently be seen excavated by the grizzlies, in 
their savage efforts to get a taste of coon meat. In 
fact, the rancheros say they were driven out from 
their retreats in the higher canadas and hillsides, 
and several fields were cleaned out by them. Singu- 
lar to say, there has been a great mortality among 
the gophers and ground squirrels, and they have 
been tremendously thinned off by starvation and the 
predaccous birds and quadrupeds.” 


Southern California evidently needs a liberal sup- 
ply of the Oneida Community bear-trap, No. 6. 
—Eb. Cir. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

SHERMAN has captured Fort McAllister, and in- 
vested Savannah. He will probably soon capture 
the city, which is defended by 12,000 or 15,000 
Rebels under Hardee. Sherman’s march across 
Georgia was a most successful affair. His loss in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, including the loss at 
the capture of Fort McAllister, was only about 500. 
His army swept through a section of the State some 
sixty miles wide and over three hundred miles long, 
meeting with but little opposition, finding abundant 
supplies, and capturing and destroying a vast amount 
of Rebel property. 

GENERAL THOMAS has lately defeated Hood’s 
army and driven it out of Tennessee, with a loss of 
eighteen General officers, over 17,000 men and 
51 guns. H0600d’s total loss since entering Tennessee 
is over 20,000 and most of his artillery, and his 
army is nearly destroyed. 


THE destination of the combined Naval and Mili- 
tary expedition, under Com. Porter and Gen. Butler 
begins to be understood. The Richmond papers 
of Thursday announced that on the previous day 
about thirty vessels of the fleet were olf Wilming- 
ton, and more were hourly expected. 

Tue New York Observer now advocates the amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, prohibiting 
Slavery! Things do move. 

Wiii1amM Lewis Dayton, United States Minister 
to France, died at Paris, Dec. 1, of apoplexy. He 
was born at Baskingridge, New Jersey, Feb. 17th, 
1807. He has been in public life in his native State 
and in Congress most of the time since 1837, and 








was candidate for Vice-President on the Republican 





ticket in 1856. He is said to have fulfilled his duties 
as Minister with success and ability. 


Tue second annual meeting of the New York 
State Cheese Manufacturer’s Association, will be held 
at Utica, on Wednesday and Thursday, January 11th 
and 12, 1865. The annual address will be delivered 
on Wednesday evening, by X. A. Willard. 

SEcRETARY Stanton has for a long time been quite 
ill, in consequence of the excessive labors of his de- 
partment. He is now recovering, and is able to 
spend several hours at the War Department daily. 
His report is promised to be ready soon. 

TuE difficulty with Canada about the St. Albans 
raiders and the threatened attempts of invasion by 
other Rebel parties, is in a fair way to be satisfacto- 
rily settled. The raiders are-being re-arrested, and 
the Governor-General of Canada has taken measures 
to prevent future raids. 


E. G. Squier, who has been absent in South 
America, for some time past, returned a few days 
since, having made the trip from Lima in fifteen 
days. Two wecks before he was in the mountains 
of the Andes, 18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
He has been exploring in the interior, and brings 
back with him voluminous notes and sketches, which 
will probably be published in due time. 

Pror. GoESSLING, a German chemist of Cincinnati, 
claims to have discovered a process by which sugar 
of the nicest quality can be made from Indian corn. 
He has succeeded in obtaining some three anda half 
gallons of beautiful white syrup from a bushel of 
corn, and what is of still more importance has discoy- 
ered how to convert the syrup into granulated 
sugar. The syrup is so white that it can be used in 
tea without darkening it, and the process of manu- 
facture is said to be so simple that it can be carried 
on in any farm-house with the houschold utensils 
that are found in every well-ordered kitchen. If all 
that is claimed for the discovery is true, its impor- 
tance can hardly be over-estimated. A New York 
company have purchased from Prof. Goessling the 
right to use his discovery for $400,000, and are to 
immediately erect a factory and proceed to practi- 
cally test the process. 

Very few persons have any conception of the mag- 
nitude of the work to be performed in cleaning the 
streets of a large city like New York. The Herald, 
in an article on the subject, remarks:—There - are 
two hundred and sixty-eight miles of paved streets 
in this city, averaging thirty-three feet in width.— 
This gives an area of one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-nine acres to be cleaned. The city inspector 
has the whole area swept once every fortnight; about 
one quarter is swept three times; three hundred 
and forty-five acres are cleaned six times; and 
seventy-five acres twelve times in the same space of 


time. This is equivalent to cleaning three thousand 
five hundred ro fifty-three acres once in two weeks. 
In addition to this work the ash carts traverse every 
mile of the streets, on each side every day, Sundays 
excepted. This is equivalent to traversing five hun- 
dred and thirty-six miles a day, and conveys some 
idea of the extent of this magnificent metropolis.— 
The expense for streeet-cleaning last year was $398, 
223. —Scientific American. 


In Samuel Curwen’s Letters, he tells us that he saw 
in the British Museum the first Bible printed by au- 
thority :— 

“Turning to the 91st Psalm, instead of‘ Thou shalt 
not be afraid of the terror by night, I saw the follow 
ing: ‘Thou shalt not fear the bugsand vermin by 
night, &c. There were other remarkable differences, 
but I had not time to examine many texts.” 








ERRATUM. 
In last No. p. 316, 2d column, 5th line from 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 

DEALERS IN 

NEWHOUSE’S STEEL TRAPS, TRAVELING-BAGS, 

AND PRESERVED FRUITS, 

40 READE sTREET, NEw York, 2 Doors East OF 
BROADWAY. 

Copies of THe CrrcuLaR may be obtained at this 

Agency. 
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